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Membership Drive Nets 129,356 


District of Columbia Leads for the 2nd Time 


HE 1949 International Member- 
? Drive went over the goal 

by 29,356 net gain in member- 
ship during the drive. The District 
of Columbia for the second succes- 
sive year led in obtaining the highest 
percentage of which was 
776% for the present drive. Rhode 
Island second with 657% of 
quota, and Oregon third with 398% 

Thirty-eight leagues exceeded 
their quotas this year as compared to 
10 leagues last year, however net 
gain was counted this year compared 
to the gross gain in new members 
last year. 

More credit unions participated in 
the present drive than in any pre- 
vious campaign. 

Fifty-five leagues participated in 
the drive. Only 1 league in the 
United States and 3 leagues in Can- 
ada did not participate. The com- 
parative membership drive statistics 
are: 


its quota, 


came 


No. of No. of 
Leagues T eaques 
Drive Over Partici- 
Totals Quota pating 
1943 51.666 23 
1944 41,033 25 
1945 47,990 9 33 
1946 101,092 25 42 
1948* 150,669 40 56 
1949 129,356* * 38 55 


*The 1947 campaign date was changed to 
put the campaign in the early part of the 
vear 

**Net gain in membe ership was reported 
instead of gross gain in the number of 
new members during the drive 


The final 1949 membership drive 
results by leagues are: 


Members Percent 
Reported Quota of Quota 

District of 

Columbia 6,754 870 776% 
Rhode Island 2.036 310 657% 
Oregon ......... 2,465 620 398% 
Maine ua 837 270 310% 
Colorado . 1,699 550 309% 
Nevada .. . 150 50 300% 
Utah 1.025 380 270% 
Michigan 8.537 3,290 260° 
Texas 8.983 3.600 250% 
ED ee 4.232 1,700 249% 
Tennessee .. 2.700 1,130 239% 
Wyoming 229 100 229% 
West Virginia 862 400 216% 
British Columbia 4.051 1,680 215% 
Kentucky 2.760 . 1,300 212% 
Maryland 1,190 580 205° 
Mississippi 414 210 197% 
Georgia 3.021 1,550 195° 
Quebec 190 100 190% 
Idaho 493 260 190% 
Oklahoma 1.608 870 185% 
Ontario 6.036 3.280 184% 
Illinois 17,857 10,210 175% 
New Mexico 346 200 173% 
Virginia 1,568 1,070 147° 
New Brunswick 448 300 147° 
Louisiana 1.850 1.300 142° 
Wisconsin 7,531 », 400 139° 
Hawaii 852 620 137° 
Pennsylvania 9.16 6.700 137 
South Carolina 275 210 131 
Kansas 1,461 1,140 128° 
Nebraska 755 600 126° 
Alberta 1.177 900 125% 
Alabama §10 740 121% 
2 


Florida 1,936 1,680 115% 
Vermont 165 150 110% 
North Carolina. 1,627 1,500 108% 
Missouri 4,107 4.250 97% 


Arkansas ; 265 290 91% 


Minnesota ...... 2,921 3,300 89% 
South Dakota. 199 250 80% 

California .. 3,355 4,620 73% 
Arizona ... .. 146 200 73% 
Nova Scotia.... 783 1,800 73% 
Indiana . 1,500 2,100 71% 
Montana . 170 300 57% 
New Hampshire 48 100 48% 
New York 3,864 8,300 471% 
New Jersey 900 2,250 40% 
Washington 453 1,200 38% 
North Dakota 264 700 38% 
Connecticut .... 431 1,530 28% 
Delaware . : 22 90 24% 
Massachusetts 1,913 3,860 20% 
eee hele 6,000 0% 
Manitoba .. 1,070 0% 
Prince Edward | 

EE wiicweks wiles 300 0% 
Saskatchewan .. 1,800 0% 


Credit Unions Recommended 
For Undeveloped Areas 


L. E. Woodcock, speaking for the 
International Cooperative Alliance, 
placed before the Economic and Em- 
ployment Commission of the United 
Nations a seven-point program to aid 
undeveloped areas of the world. 

Point 2 proposed “Mobilizing the 
people’s financial resources through 
organization of credit unions and later 
cooperative insurance companies.” 

In his remarks Mr. Woodcock stated 
that “In almost every nation repre- 
sented in the United Nations the Co- 
operatives have become an accepted 
part of a free economy. They are non- 
profit and ask no special privileges but 
seek to serve the public welfare as 
well as to serve the welfare of their 
members.” 


This Bears Repeating 


HAVE YOU EVER CONSIDERED the freedom 
that would come with being up with 
everything? Have you ever realized 
the strain that comes from being one 
day behind in your affairs? Procrasti- 
nation is a habit that has a way of 
growing rapidly worse. If you suffer 
from it, your only safety is to apply 
the principles of planning and dis- 
patch. Otherwise, you will find your- 
self floundering about, a great deal 
undone that should be done, and what 
you have accomplished made doubly 
hard by the mental effort wasted in 
mulling it over while you dilly dal- 
lied about and put off making a be- 
ginning. It requires direct exercises 
of will to dispatch your work and your 
personal affairs in a way that you are 
always ahead pushing your work, and 
not behind, with your work pushing 
you.—InspecTtion News, Atlanta, Ga. 
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To: THe CUNA Crepit UNION 

Last week (our treasurer) asked 
to be released from her duties in 
order to be eligible for a loan from 
our Credit Union. We felt it would 
be a great loss for our Credit Union 
to lose its competent treasurer, and 
asked Mr. Rhodes from the CUNA 
office here for his advice in the mat- 
ter. He suggested that (the treas- 
urer) apply for a loan to CUNA 
Credit Union and explained the pro- 
cedure to be followed. We were very 
glad indeed about this possible solu- 
tion —Dr. Ona Bielogurskas, presi- 
dent. (Compliments are due many 
many state and provincial central 
credit unions for keeping trained 
treasurers and other directors and 
committeemen on the job.) 


Boosting Credit Unions Abroad 
To THE Eprror: 

Just a few words to congratulate 
you on the very thorough coverage 
you continue to give on Credit Union 
affairs. Here at CARE we have an 
eighteen months old credit union and 
we find the information you give in 
Tue Brince very helpful. 

A number of our members have 
wondered if we couldn’t do some- 
thing to encourage the rebirth of the 
credit union movement in Germany 
and Austria. We have received word 
that last December, the organization 
was set up there under the title of 
DEUTSCHER RAIFFEISENVER- 
BAND in Bohn, Rheinland. The 
President is Dr. Hermes, former 
Minister of Agriculture of the Re- 
public and the Vice-president is Dr. 
Michael Orlacher, President of the 
Parliament in Bavaria. 

By sending gift packages to re- 
build the morale of the credit union 
members in other parts of the world, 
our credit union members here at 
CARE think that a real worthwhile 
contribution to the world wide credit 
union movement can be made.—Ar- 
thur T. Sheehan, President 

CARE EMPLOYEES FEDERAL 
CREDIT UNION, 50 Broad Street, 
New York 4, New York. 


Far Away Places Interested 
To THE CrepiIr UNION NATIONAL 
ASSOCIATION 


Here in Argentina we have got 
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knowledge of the useful services that 
the C.U.N.A. give to the members of 
their different associations joined to 
the C.U.N.A. 

We beg of your kindness to send 
to us any information and pam- 
phlets that could be useful for its 
foundation. In the Bank of Province 
of Buenos Aires Institution where 
we work, we have founded a Saving 
Bank; that is why we are so highly 
interested in knowing how your Mu- 
tual Lending Boxes are managed and 
operated; whose successful result 
and management we already know. 

We shall be very thankful for all 
your information and we'll be very 
pleased to pay any expense due to it. 
—Huco A. FREY 


Central Credit Unions Aid 
FROM THE EpITor: 


A part of our Federal legislative 
program seeks to authorize deposits 
in central credit unions by credit 
unions under federal charter. The 
current statistical reports on state 
chartered credit unions in Wisconsin 
indicate marked benefits from the 
interlending facilities of the State 
Central Credit Union of Wisconsin. 

In the Wisconsin State Bank Com- 
missioner’s report, the outstanding 
volume of notes payable on loans be- 
tween credit unions at the end of the 
years from 1945 thru 1948 were: 


ere er $ 13,000 
rT 19,500 
See 84,500 
esadd tan enaonne 122,250 


If the marked increase in the loan 
volume between credit unions during 
1947 and 1948 were to be explained 
by the general rise in loan volumes, 
then a similar trend should be found 
during the pre-war peak in loan 
volume that occurred in 1941. The 
amount outstanding at the end of 
that year, however, was only $8450. 
The marked increase in 1947 was the 
year the Wisconsin Credit Union 
League organized a central credit 
union. In Louisiana the interlending 
volume showed a marked increase 
in 1943, due to the formation of a 
central credit union during 1942. 

In 1942 a Federal Credit Union in 
New Orleans called the Louisiana 
Credit Union League office! for as- 
sistance to get a $500 loan to meet 
the needs of an anxious borrower. 


An official of another credit union 
thought they could make the loan. 
The procedures of interlending be- 
tween credit unions was explained to 
them. However at a board meeting 
of the lending credit union, the status 
of the borrowing credit union was 
questioned, and the decision delayed. 
In the delay the borrowing credit 
union informed the borrower they 
did not have the money available 
immediately, and the loan was 
dropped. 

In 1943 the Louisiana Credit Union 
League was operating a Central 
credit union. This same Federal 
Credit Union was permitted to 
charge to expense the cost of a share 
and membership fee in the Central 
Credit Union although it was not 
permitted to invest surplus money 
in it. They again called the league 
office, and this time it was for $1500. 
In 15 minutes the loan had been ap- 
proved, and the credit union picked 
up the check the same morning, and 
in turn the loans were consumated 
to the credit union members. 

The answer to a member too often 
has been that we are presently out 
of funds, can we hold your applica- 
tion until funds come in? I have 
suggested borrowing a number of 
times—to get the response that the 
officials didn’t have time to go to all 
that trouble. But by operating thru 
a Central Credit Union in the league 
office, where the credit union and a 
numter of its officers were known, 
the service was prompt, the Central 
Credit Union flourished and so did 
the credit unions who used the serv- 
ices of the Central. The Wisconsin 
Central Credit Union was organized 
in 1947, and its assets were over 1 
million at the end of 1948. 

The present federal legislative pro- 
posal to permit federal credit unions 
to deposit surplus funds would in- 
crease the potential benefits to be 
rendered. 


Good Service Appreciated 
To: Cuna Mutua INSURANCE 
SocIeTy 

We gratefully acknowledge your 
check for $1,336.46. 

This case is a most tragic one, his 
wife being ill and the daughter a 
cripple, his death found them in se- 
vere straits. It was, therefore, with 
the keenest of pleasure that we 
learned that the Cuna Association 
would pay this account, his death 
occurred so closely after the Credit 
Union’s decision to adopt the policy. 

Kindly accept the sincere grati- 
tude of all membei's of the Portland 
Gas Credit Union, Portland, Maine, 
and we are looking forward to many 
pleasant years of association.—G. W. 
Fullerton. 








To Better Livin g 


From Present Trials, Tribulation, and Confusion 


By Jerry Voorhis 


From an address given at the annual meet- 
ing of the Illinois Credit Union League 


WANT TO SAY that I consider 
I it a very great honor to be asked 

to address this meeting tonight. 
Everybody knows this is the outstand- 
ing league. 

I appreciate the invitation also be- 
cause of the man who extended it to 
me, namely, your managing director, 
Mr. Joseph DeRamus. I have seen 
him in all kinds of circumstances in 
all kinds of meetings and I have heard 
him say over and over again in one 
way or another, it was always the 
same thing—we have got to find ways 
to better serve the people. If we 
cannot do this job, whether it be in 
Cuna Mutual or whether it be in the 
credit union league or wherever it 
may be—if we cannot do this job in 
such a way that we can give the peo- 
ple greater benefits than they can 
get any other way, then we better 
stop. 

In the year that has passed since 
your meeting a year ago, which I 
enjoyed very much, the world has 
been passing through one of its times 
of trials, tribulations, and confusion. 
We would be very unrealistic if we 
said this evening that the whole 
atmosphere on this earth is like the 
very happy atmosphere that exists 
here, because it is not true. Folks by 
the millions are still hungry tonight; 
people all around the world are un- 
certain about what the future holds in 
store for them. There is a terrible 
tension that grips the hearts of people 
down to little kids who happen to 
have the misfortune of listening to a 
radio. People are afraid. There is good 
reason why they are afraid. They 
are afraid because we are too smart 
in comparison to our advancement in 
the institutions for good among men. 

This generation has created out of 
the very stuff of this universe the 
most terrible weapons of destruction 
that mankind has ever dreamed of. 
If we have one single spark of reli- 
gious faith, as I am sure we all do, 
we must necessarily recognize, that a 
generation which dares to reach that 
deep into God’s treasure house takes 
upon itself likewise the obligation, if 
it is going to be true at all to the 
next generation that must follow, to 
build institutions among men which 
will be strong enough and deeply 
enough rooted and good enough, if 


I can use a very simple word—good 
enough to restrain the evil intentions 
of people, the evil that is in the 
hearts of every last one of us, and 
that comes to us in the world institu- 
tions as well. 

Unless we build well on the basis 
of the resources that God always 
gives men in times of danger; unless 
we build institutions for peace in its 
biggest aspect and do it quickly, 
we shall have failed more miserably 
than any other generation in history 
because we were too smart. 

In the second place, this generation 
of Americans must justify democracy 
in the eyes of all the world. We have 
to do that because that is our part 
in the great struggle between freedom 
on the one hand and serfdom on the 
other around the world. There is only 
one way you can justify democracy 
and that is to show that it can make 
all people reasonably secure; that it 
can give all people a reasonable hope 
for happiness. 

You cannot talk to folks in under- 
developed areas around the world 
about how many gadgets we have in 
the United States because they have 
not got them. We must show them 
that there are institutions within 
democracies which they can use and 
which will help them. 

Now I know that these are tremen- 
dous tasks. The task of fitting our lives 
together where we live in our local 
communities and our local organiza- 
tions, in our state, and in our nation 
in such a way that institutions of 
peace and general welfare will be 
built by the people themselves. How- 
ever, that is what democracy means, 
because democracy is not just the 
constitutional right to be your own 
boss; but it is also the will on the 
part of the people to be responsible 
for what is going to happen to them; 
and it is the knowledge of the means, 
ways, and tools—that you can use to 
accomplish that purpose. 

Now, in the real sense, what this 
meeting here tonight is about, is 
about the method whereby we do fit 
together our lives in such a way; it is 
about the method whereby we can 
prove to all the world that democracy 
is right; a method whereby we can 
build the institutions of peace, wel- 
fare, and security that has got to be 
built stronger than the atomic bomb. 

This is the meeting of the IIlinois 





Jerry Voorhis, secretary 
Cooperative League of America 


Credit Union League and I want to 
talk to you a little about each of 
those four words. What does Illinois 
mean? Well, from one point of view 
it means an area of land, a very 
fertile land, a very level land, land 
fortunately that is free therefore from 
certain dangers of erosion than al- 
most any land in the United States; a 
great vast area that will produce for 
a long, long time the food that the 
people need. 

From another point of view, Illinois 
is a tiny spot on a tiny earth in a 
little bit of a solar system in the 
midst of a universe that science tells 
us is without limit. 

From another point of view, Illinois 
is a place, this tiny spot, where some 
8% million strange but wonderful 
creatures live, creatures called men 
and women, physically little and al- 
most impotent, and yet whose minds 
are able to encompass and grasp the 
vast extent even of that limitless uni- 
verse which is the reason why we 
say those men and women are made 
in the image of God. At least that is 
one of the things. 

From still another point of view, 
Illinois is a state, one among 48 
states and it is a part of a nation, the 
greatest nation on the earth today. 
If we want to know what that really 
means, we have got to go back to the 
very beginning of civilization, to the 
first group that gathered around a 
fire and decided that instead of having 
every man’s hand against every other 
man, that little group of four or five 
or six people, because it was so im- 
portant to them to preserve that fire 
in the midst of the bitterness of 
winter, agreed to live in peace with 
one another. That was the beginning 
and from there came the clan and 
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the tribe and after a while as people 
began to maraud and rob and plot and 
plunder, there came the first germ of 
a real nation in the people of a fertile 
valley, that had to join together to 
protect themselves against those ma- 
rauders. Then the city and the state 
that were formed later because of a 
common need on the part of the 
people of the feudal age to protect 
themselves against the ravages and 
robberies of the barons of the time. 
Finally, came the nation as we know 
it. And in every single one of these 
cases, those great institutions among 
men have simply been the result of a 
common need on the part of people 
for security and for peace, and today 
it is not possible to have civil peace 
in any community, unless the people 
of that community voluntarily will 
that there shall be civil peace and 
cooperate to make it possible. 

Finally, Illinois is a word. It is a 
word that conveys a meaning from 
me to you. You understand what I 
mean, when I say that. That under- 
standing represents millions of years 
of struggle and suffering. There was 
a time, ages of time when people 
could not communicate with one an- 
other at all. There were ages when 
they communicated merely by grunts 
and groans and signs. There were 
ages when they used brief spoken 
words. Finally there was a language 
and long after that there were written 
words until now we can scrawl the 
word “Illinois” or any other word on 
a piece of paper and someone else 
looking at it, maybe many miles away, 
having it brought to them by some 
of our best credit union members in 
the postal service, people many, many 
miles away will look at that statement 
and have the same thought as the 
people who wrote it. 

Here is a kind of miracle, the kind 
of a miracle when you stop to think 
of it, that makes you know what God 
wishes, that God wishes mankind well 
and he intends that we shall use the 
tools that we have at hand—like credit 
unions. Credit unions seem to have 
fashioned our own destiny better than 
it seems to have been fashioned up 
to the present time. 

Well, the next word is “Credit.” 
What is credit? Credit is simply the 
estimate of the worth of a man or 
woman and his resources. To whom 
does that credit belong? It belongs to 
that man or woman. It is perfectly 
obvious whom it belongs to. It does 
not belong to anybody else except 
that man or woman and yet for cen- 
turies, smart people have been saying 
that the people could not manage 
that credit for themselves nor their 
own savings indeed and that there- 
fore these smart people had to take 
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that credit away from the people to 
whom it belonged and then after they 
took it away from them, if they felt 
like it, they would lend it back to 
those very same individuals. What 
was theirs in the first place, they 
were lending back to them. 

And to a degree this thing is still 
true with credit in the United States 
of America. Then came some great 
people, men like DesJardins, Filene 
and a number of other people around 
the world. 

Their great and simple ideas ran 
something like this: that the people’s 
credit belonged to the people; that 
the people have a common need for 
that credit; that the people made 
small savings and there was a need 
for more; that the people can put to- 
gether those savings and manage their 
own money and their own credit and 
borrow from themselves and _ their 
neighbors and pay interest to them- 
selves and their neighbors and by 
so doing build financial security which 
is the basic security of modern lives. 

So there came into being institu- 
tions known as credit unions and from 
that time on the credit union man 
would go to a community or to a group 
of employees or to a group of people 
and he would say, “Why don’t you or- 
ganize? You have a need for a credit 
union. You are financially insecure.” 
And they would say, “Organize what?” 
And he would tell them in effect to 
organize their common need for credit 
and they say to him, “Why didn’t we 
ever think of this before?” Well, the 
reason why they did not think of it 
before is because we are always look- 
ing far away, generally to Washing- 
ton or Geneva, Switzerland, or some 
plece like that for the answer to our 
problem instead of looking at home 
in our community and the kind of 
relationship we can build between 
ourselves and our neighbors. 

The next word is “Union.” We have 
credit unions. Credit is worthless to 
anyone if one person were left alone 
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stand the objective of the 
Declaration of Independence, 
the Constitution, and the Bill 
of Rights, the target was man 
himself. Government was in- 
tended as a formula to serve 
the best relationships of men 
and to keep clear the way for 
the individual to grow in 
stature and strength as an 
individual, with due regard 
for the welfare of others. Law 
was intended to be the foun- 
dation of all progress without 
fear or favor. 
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in the world, or if one person lived 
alone, there is no such a thing as 
credit for him. There can only be 
credit when there are at least two of 
us and preferably more than two is 
infinitely greater than one. One of 
anything is death eventually, but the 
ability to produce and reproduce 
means new life and new opportunities 
to live better. A credit union, or a 
cooperative enterprise, or plain co- 
operation if you want to call it that— 
is a fundamental law of life indeed 
that has come down to us. There is 
nothing new or strange about this 
law except that people do not think 
those simple thoughts quicker than 
they do. Voluntary cooperation is a 
democratic answer to monopoly, to 
concentration of power, to insecurity, 
to Communism, to Fascism, and to 
war. 

There are four million credit union 
members in the United States approx- 
imately and they are a basic part of 
the answer to the problems we have 
today. Now, the Cooperative League 
has just brought out a new pamphlet 
and it is our newest piece of literature 
and it is the first in a series. I am not 
going to sell them. It is a first in a 
series of pamphlets and each one of 
them will deal with a particular type 
of cooperative and this one is called 
“Credit Unions—Basic Cooperatives.” 


Perhaps I will show you what we 
think of credit unions. Somebody 
asked the question, “Why they needed 
credit unions now?” and it is said, 
“We used to need credit unions, but 
they are not needed so much any 
more.” Well, that is a man who does 
not know what he is talking about. 
You know all of these figures, but 
here in the back we have got the 
authority of a man who wrote a 
book called “Three Million Amateur 
Bankers,” Mr. McDermott, and he 
said if you borrow $100 for six months 
from a credit union at its maximum 
rate, you pay back $103.50, and to pay 
back the same amount borrowed from 
the very lowest rate finance corpora- 
tion would take $108.90 and you know 
as well as I that that is a most modest 
statement, because here is another 
one. The very first one in this par- 
ticular section of the pamphlet which 
says there is $500,000 lent at 120 to 
240% for one group of people in one 
community during the middle of the 
war. 

Yes, credit unions are needed and 
they are needed for reasons you do 
not have to look up in a book. They 
are needed because the turning point 
of every person’s life in this room, of 
all of the people who are not in this 
room, too, of all the people who do 
not belong to credit unions in Illinois 
and all of the people who do not 





belong to them in the whole United 
States—the turning point of those 
people's lives is when some kind of 
strikes o1 great 
glad new thing that can be made much 


mistourtune some 
gladder and better if only there is a 
little bit of means whereby they can 
meet that situation. The turning point 
of our lives is when the people marry; 
when a first baby comes; when there 
is a home to be paid for, or to be 
saved, maybe from foreclosure; when 
there is a child who has to be edu- 
cated in a certain way if he is going 
to fulfill task; when death 
comes, or sickness, or disaster—those 
are the times when people’s need for 
credit is greatest, the times when peo- 
ple would take advantage of their 
fellow human beings and can do it the 
easiest and the best. 


his real 


I remember reading the story about 
the miners were all killed to- 
gether down here in Centralia not so 
long ago. I think there were 131 of 
them and they were buried all to- 
gether and the average cost of those 
funerals to those miners’ families who 
were bereft of breadwiners was $732. 
We had cooperative burial associa- 
tions in this nation that would provide 
funerals for $100 to $150 and pay a 
50% patronage refund on top of that. 
Those were the times when’ people 
needed credit. They needed credit 
more than they needed anything else. 
They needed their fellow citizens and 
their neighbors to be united with 
them. Because, after all, that is some- 
thing bigger than dollars and cents. 

It is those times when the credit 
union is most at hand; it is those 
times when people need help most, the 
very turning points in their lives when 
the credit unions are there. 

People do not just save by putting 
money into a people’s bank, or into 
a credit union or some other form of 
institution like that; they also save 
by buying insurance. Indeed the great 
bulk of Americans’ savings today goes 
to insurance companies. It is just ex- 
actly the same kind of an argument 
that I made about credit unions that 
applies to insurance. What is an insur- 
ance company anyway? It is a bunch 
of people with a common need and 
some savings. That is all it is. Why 
should not they run their own insur- 
ance company? Well, they decided 
they would. Cuna Mutual is only an- 
other device whereby the people can 
control and manage and save for 
themselves their own savings and di- 
rect the investments of their own 
money in the way they want to have 
it invested. 


who 


I remember when I spoke to the 
Rhode Island State League about a 
year and a half ago. I sat beside Mr. 
Read, the managing director of the 


Rhode Island League, and he told me 
the story that you know as well as 
I do, but I want to tell it. He told 
me about a woman who came into 
his office just the day before and she 
said, “Mr. Read, | am going to pay 
back the credit union just as fast as 
I can. You know my husband passed 
away two days ago, but I will pay you 
back, don’t worry, Mr. Read.” And Mr. 
Read replied, “Don’t worry. You don’t 
have to pay it back, you don’t owe 
us a single cent, because all of the 
members of our credit union are 
covered by Cuna Mutual Insurance 
and your debt to the credit union 
has already been paid.” Well, that is 
pretty good news. It so happens that 
the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
sells its insurance at a cheaper rate, 
so far as I am aware, than any other 
company there is and why? Not nec- 
essarily because the people in Cuna 
Mutual are that much smarter than 
anybody else, but it is because you 
have already got union. You have 
already got credit unions and you 
got people already organized together 
to work together. Why 460,000 people 
in the state of Illinois can do any- 
thing they decide that they really 
want to do, provided it is worth 
doing. 

Now all through history, savings 
have been the first step in the ad- 
vancement of man. They have not 
always been money savings. In the 
earliest days, what they really were 
was the saving of labor. People saved 
up labor, that is, they had been 
trying to grow crops by just scratch- 
ing the ground with a stick and a man 
took weeks and weeks off and went 
hungry in order to hammer a piece 
of metal that he found into a shape 
so that he could use that piece of 
metal to break the ground. He saved 
something, don’t you see, and until 
he did it, he could not go forward. 

Now today the main kind of savings 
are savings in the form of money and 
those savings just about dominate our 
life today and if democracy is going 
to be a real thing and a vital thing 
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Laziness grows on people; it 
begins in cobwebs and ends in 
iron chains. The more one has 
to do the more he is able to 
accomplish. 
SIR THOMAS BUXTON 











and to be the answer to the problems 
of mankind sufficiently so that we are 
going to defeat before they get 
started, all the advocates of other 
forms of government, democracy is 
going to be vital, then there has got 
to be a people’s means of capital 
accumulation; a people’s means of 
capital accumulation and that is the 
beginning. As I said, that is the 
beginning of the people’s climbing up. 

You know the stories of the tenant 
farmers in our own country. Some of 
them are people with black skins, too, 
tenant farmers in our country who 
have been there all their lives getting 
an annual income of $200 or $300 and 
I did not say monthly, and who, 
because credit unions were started, 
learned how to manage their own 
money and learned to put their sav- 
ings in a place where they still could 
control it and on the basis of that, 
and not just credit union alone, but 
opportunities to market their crops 
together and opportunities to store 
their crops so they could sell them 
when they were ready to sell them 
and the whole structure of responsi- 
bility for what was going to happen 
to them, created a different world. 

Up in Nova Seutia, one of the great- 
est demonstrations of human civiliza- 
tion that there is on this globe today 
was performed. The great movement 
up there you undoubtedly heard 
Father Cody talk about and it is 
sometimes called the Antigonish 
novement. If you have not heard 
Father Cody, you missed a treat. He 
told me only a few weeks ago about 
a community up there where the 
homes had been unpainted; there 
had not been enough farm machinery 
in the place to put in your eye; there 
was not a single farm home with 
plumbing facilities ten years ago. He 
told me how the managers of the co- 
operative, a couple of good Scotch- 
men, called him up on the phone not 
so long ago and told him they were 
going to order from the wholesale, 
22 tractors which they thought were 
enough to serve the needs of all of 
the farmers in the area and enough 
plumbing to put a bathroom into 
every home in that area, and enough 
paint to paint every house. There is 
one less underdeveloped area in the 
world. Why? Because the people 
started with discussion groups in their 
own kitchens which decided the first 
step for them to take was the organi- 
zation of credit unions so that they 
could accumulate their own capital. 
What is the capitalistic system any- 
way? I don’t think anybody knows, 
but one thing it ought not to be is 
something synonomous with the idea 
that it means great accumulation of 
capital in the hands of a few people 
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who are then going to tell everybody 
else what they can do and what they 
cannot do; tell everybody when they 
can have credit or when they cannot 
have credit; tell everybody if they 
can have any steel or if they can 
have any oil or how much oil and how 
much they cannot have and they are 
going to shut down industries when- 
ever they desire to do so. No, that is 
not what it means. That is what it 
must not mean. What it must mean is 
that the people’s savings are for the 
people’s business. So there is not much 
wonder when the Cooperative League 
sponsored a conference on economic 
action in Washington, D. C., a week or 
so ago, and when some of the credit 
union members participated with us 
in that conference. I am going to read 
some of the resulting proposals to 
you. 

Proposal No. 1, that we develop the 
potential membership of ten million 
people now eligible to credit union 
service in our country. Present mem- 
bership is about 40° of this potential. 
That means, being interpreted, that 
each of you folks here tonight are 
going to get 244 members per credit 
union in the next year and you will 
have to figure out some way to go 
together on the half, because that 
would be a little painful. You should 
try to work it out. 


The second recommendation is that 
more credit unions be organized 
within trade unions, farmers’ organ- 
izations, co-operatives, churches, com- 
munities, and other workers. It is 
the belief of the credit union leaders 
that the opportunity is present to form 
credit unions to serve 30 million peo- 
ple. It is considered there is a field 
for possible organization of 100,000 
credit unions in our country. 


Three. That the Credit Union Na- 
tional Association and the state 
leagues of credit unions will cooverate 
and assist in the organization of more 
credit unions. 


It takes more than one individual 
to make a credit union. By the same 
token, one credit union trying to go it 

alone would not accomplish very 
‘much. You could not save democracy 
and I am talking in no less terms. So 
that is what we have state credit union 
leagues for: why it is imnortant for 
those state credit union leagues to 
mean as much as possible. The real 
pooling together of common effort is 
very imvortant and that is why we 
have CUNA: that is why back in the 
Rhode Island Credit Union League 
they have the means for making pos- 
sible a cooperative department store 
in Providence that is one of the best 
stores in that community. 


If you will pardon this one, it is 
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why we have a Cooperative League 
that attempts to do a job of helping 
America to understand the reason and 
the benefits and the tremendous im- 
portance of having people come to- 
gether to cooperate in every field of 
life to the end that one day perhaps a 
fifth or a sixth of the business of this 
whole country will be conducted by 
the people’s own business and remem- 
ber that the people’s own business is a 
kind of business that always seeks to 
produce abundance, and therefore the 
kind of a business in a competitive 
situation that is good medicine for all 
businesses, because it retains a high 
level of economic activity in an indus- 
try where you have got 15% of the 
competition in the hands of the peo- 
ple’s own members and that belongs 
to the people themselves and they all 
can take advantage of its many ac- 
tivities. 

We go around the country preaching 
that every member of any other kind 
of a cooperative ought to be a member 
of a credit union, too. We believe that. 
Now, you know if anybody tries to just 
keep something that is valuable to 
themselves, they have a heck of a hard 
time. There are strong boxes, but 
there are folks who know how to get 
into the strong boxes. You cannot 
just take a possession that you value 
very much and clutch it to your bosom 
and say you are going to keep it. The 
only thing when you stop and think 
about it, the only thing that you really 
possess is something that you give 
away; something you have given to 
somebody else, a kind word spoken at 
the right time to somebody who 
needed it. That is really yours; it is 
really yours forever, because you gave 
it away. 

All right, your credit unions can do 
all of the things I said tonight and 
remember that they are going to keep 
on doing that for vou just to the ex- 
tent that you give itaway. The credit 
unions are basic cooperatives; the 
most basic ones of all in the beginning, 
but they are not the end. If we are 
going to justify democracv, we have 
got to justify every field alike. and the 
credit unions. if they are good for vou, 
or if some other kind of cooperative is 
good for you. it is good for your neigh- 
bors too. 

Some fellows may go around the 
country making speeches and they 
will do the best they can, but thev are 
not going to do the job. The job is 
onlv going to be done really by neovle 
talking to folks who live next door, 
talking over the back fence, talkine to 
neonle who work in the same shon, 
talking to people who work in the 
same post office, talking to neovle who 
work in the same office or for the same 


company and telling them that the 
American people, because they believe 
in the Declaration of Independence 
and the Preamble to the Constitution, 
and because they believe in the mean- 
ing of the Mayflower Pact; because 
they believe in man; because they be- 
lieve that God put it into man, the 
capacity to give the answer to his 
problem, that therefore the American 
people can voluntarily join together to 
work together, to cooperate for the 
solution of their problem in the meet- 
ing of their needs and as they do so, 
they can solve even the kind of prob- 
lems that afflict this generation. As 
they do so, they will turn loose around 
this world forces for good that can 
become, if you and I really will it so, 
even more powerful forces for the 
welfare and blessings to humanity 
than the danger of the diabolical forces 
of destruction that we have been turn- 
ing loose. 


Need for CARE Pressing 


THE PRESSING DEMANDS for Care pack- 
ages is evident in the May and June 
news releases. “It is not difficult to 
realize the plight of Israel which has 
an average of 20,000 immigrants 
per month. More than 60,000 of 
them are still kept in camps, liv- 
ing under intolerable conditions” 
is a quote from William Cholko, 
CARE’s Regional Chief of Missions 
for Southern Europe. Another com- 
ment states, “Prices in Israel are 
terrific. A decent meal in a restau- 
rant costs from $4.50 to $5, and a 
pair of shoes costs about $25.” From 
Parma, Italy, comes this story, “Vol- 
unteer physicians inspect all the 
children between the ages of six and 
nine in the public schools. Those 
who are undernourished, and most 
liable to tuberculosis or any of the 
diseases that come from hunger, are 
sent to the Preventorio. They are 
kept there for three to six months, 
depending upon how badly off they 
are. They are fed as much nourish- 
ing food as the city can afford.” 

Due to the shortage of textiles in 
Japan, CARE has prepared a cotton 
package with 9 yards of fabric, 
enough for a woman’s dress and a 
man’s suit, or several garments for 
children, plus the necessary sewing 
accessories (a $5.50 package). 

The 22 pound CARE food package 
would cost you $14 to buy, pack, and 
ship, which CARE can furnish for 
$10 delivered. A new thrift package 
with ham, cheese, rice, peanut but- 
ter, condensed milk, spices, coffee, 
chocolate, and soap--is available for 
$5.50. CARE in the United States 
is addressed at 20 Broad St., New 
York 5, New York; in Canada the 
address is Canadian CARE, Ottawa. 
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Pledge of Shares 


QueEsTION: (From IDAHO) 


Our board has adopted a policy of 
requiring any person who borrows to 
pledge as security for such loan his 
then present share balance, plus all 
future deposits to the share account. 
This is done even.though in most in- 
stances security other than the share 
balance is given. This rule applies 
persons who become co- 
makers for borrowers from the credit 
union. It is also a rule that the share 
balances pledged by the borrowers 
and co-makers cannot be withdrawn 
until the entire loan has been paid 
in full by the member. 


also to 


As a member of the credit com- 
mittee I am very much opposed to 
this practice because I believe it 
unfair to freeze the share account 
of any member, as an occasion may 
arise when he would have need of a 
small amount of these funds, and not 
being able to withdraw would cause 
personal embarrassment to him. I 
also feel that we are losing some 
business because of such restric- 
I am informed, however, that 
this practice is more or less general 
and I would like to know if such 
practice is recommended by the 
Credit Union National Association. 


tions 


ANSWER: 

The practice such as you outlined 
above is very definitely not recom- 
mended by the Credit Union Nation- 
al Association. In fact, wherever we 
run across such practices we do 
everything within our power to dis- 
courage them. 

I recall a story told me by an in- 
dividual whose credit union had 
such a practice in effect. He had 
saved the sum of $600. One of his 
friends who had to borrow requested 
him to act as the co-maker, which 
he did. The loan made by the bor- 
rower was in the amount of $700, 
who had in his share account a total 
of $320. The borrower also had an- 
other co-maker on this loan whose 
share balance was in an amount of 
$15. The borrower made repayments 
on the loan for a period of a year, 
which reduced the loan balance to 
$400. In the meantime the co-maker 
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You are invited to submit your questions on 
any credit union problems to this department. 
You are also welcome to contribute your own 





ideas on the answers printed here. What's 


on your mind? 


whose original share balance was 
$600 now had a share balance of $900. 
He and his wife decided to use this 
money, with some additional money 
that was given to him by his parents, 
for the purpose of purchasing a 
home. After selecting the house and 
going through all the legal require- 
ments, he requested $800 of his share 
account in order to meet the down 
payment on the house. The treasurer 
told him he could borrow the money 
but could not withdraw it, since it 
was pledged as security for another 
loan. This caused quite a period of 
dissension in the credit union, but 
the rule stuck. 

As a result the original borrower 
went out to a 42°% money-lender, 
borrowed the sum of $400 to pay off 
the loan with the credit union and 
thereby released his two friends who 
had acted as his co-makers. 

The original borrower was a very 
good credit union member. He saved 
regularly and he borrowed regularly. 
Having had this experience with the 
credit union, however, he withdrew 
all but a $5 share and his future 
borrowings were with the 42% 
money-lender. In addition to this 
it was very difficult to get people to 
act as co-makers since it meant ty- 
ing up their savings accounts. Also, 
a great majority of members had 
small sums of money in the credit 
union and began to do most of their 
saving in the banks and building 
and loan associations. 

This silly rule was the ruination 
of a very fine credit union—that is, 
for a short period of time. The mem- 
bers finally took action to place on 


What About It? 


By C.F Etkel, Jr. 


Answers to your credit union questions by Cuna assistant managing director 


the board of directors individuals 
who had the best interest of the 
members at heart. It is now a thriv- 
ing credit union and the only rule 
they go by is their law and their 
by-laws. 


Operations During Depressions 
QUESTION: (FROM FLorRIDA) 


At the past several meetings of 
our board of directors we have been 
discussing what steps we should take 
in the event of a business slump (de- 
pression), which seems almost in- 
evitable. It was thought we should 
begin now to draw in the reins in- 
sofar as loans are concerned, doing 
it gradually, of course, so that it 
would not be too obvious to our 
members and perhaps frighten them 
into withdrawing too much of, our 
capital structure. We would like to 
make very sure that in case a de- 
pression hit us we could meet the 
withdrawal demands of our mem- 
bers. What are other credit unions 
doing about this? Have you any sug- 
gestions to give that may be helpful 
in accomplishing our purpose? 


ANSWER: 


Reading your letter reminds me 
of a story of a man who had a hot 
dog stand. He was hard of hearing 
so he had no radio. He had trouble 
with his eyes so he read no news- 
papers. But he sold good hot dogs. 
He put signs up on the highway, 
telling how good they were. He 
stood on the side of the road and 
cried, “Buy a hot dog, mister?” And 
people bought. He increased his meat 
and bun orders. He bought a bigger 
stove, to take care of his trade. He 
finally got his son home from college 
to help him. But then something 
happened. His son said, “Father, 
haven't you been listening to the 
radio? Haven't you been reading the 
newspapers? There’s a big depres- 
sion on. The European situation is 
terrible. The domestic situation is 
worse. Everything's going to pot.” 
Whereupon the father thought, 
“Well, my son’s been to college, he 
reads the papers and he listens to 
the radio, and he ought to know.” 
So the father cut down on his meat 
and bun orders, took down his adver- 
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tising signs, and no longer bothered 
to stand out on the highway to sell 
his hot dogs. And his hot dog sales 
fell almost overnight. “You're right, 
son,” the father said to the boy. 
“We certainly are in the middle of 
a great depression.” 

From my _. observation, credit 
unions in general are providing loan 
service for their members better than 
ever before. Letters received in this 
office and reports from the field 
tell us that credit unions are even 
borrowing money in order to meet 
the loan demands of their members. 
During the period of the last depres- 
sion more credit unions were or- 
ganized than any period before or 
since. During a depression is when 
people need the services of the credit 
union more than at any other time. 
My advice to your board of direc- 
tors is to stay in business. The great- 
est thing you have to fear is your 
own fear. 


Interest Rates on Large Loans 
QUESTION: (FROM ALABAMA) 

Is there any provision in the Fed- 
eral law or by-laws which requires 
that interest rates shall be uniform 
for all classes of loans? 


ANSWER: 


No. Within the limits of the one 
percent per month maximum the 
board of directors of a Federal credit 
union may adopt any scale of inter- 
est charges it sees fit. It is recom- 
mended, and strongly, that the in- 
terest rate for loans in the credit 
union be one per cent per month on 
the unpaid balance for all loans, re- 
gardless of amount or type with the 
exception of real estate loans. 


Rebate for Prompt Payments? 
QUESTION: (From Kansas) 


Would it be good business for our 
credit union to give a rebate to a 
member who gets a large loan and 
meets all of his monthly payments 
promptly? For instance, a member 
borrows $600; he repays at the rate 
of $25 per month, plus 1% a month 
interest on the unpaid balance. 
Should the credit union make a re- 
bate to him at the end, in considera- 
tion of the fact that he has met his 
payments promptly? 


ANSWER: 


No. We expect all borrowers from 
credit unions to repay their loans 
regularly and promptly. Repayments 
of a loan should not be passed or 
delayed unless a real emergency has 
come into the life of the borrower. 
It would seem improper then to pay 
a premium to a borrower simply be- 
cause no such emergency happens to 
occur during the term of repayment 
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of his loan. A credit union is a co- 
operative society. All members 
should be treated alike. The rate of 
interest charged should be level, 
the same rate to all borrowers re- 
gardless of the size of their loan. 
It should not be graduated. 


Limitations on Savings 


QuesTION: (From WaAsnHincTon, D. 


C.) 


We seem to be accumulating a 
fairly sizeable amount of surplus 
funds which, for the present at least, 
we are unable to loan to our mem- 
bers. Rather than be bothered with 
the investment of these funds in 
other securities, would it not be best 
to set a maximum that any one per- 
son could save in the credit union 
and also limit the amount that can 
be saved monthly? 


ANSWER: 


The credit union was started in 
order that the members would have 
an opportunity to accumulate a cash 
savings in a convenient and safe 
manner and to use such savings for 
the purpose of supplying cash credit 
when the need arose. 

It would be very poor policy on 
the part of the Board of Directors 
of your credit union to place a maxi- 
mum on the amount that any one 
person may save, particularly by 
limiting it on a monthly basis. This, 
it seems to me, destroys the incentive 
for an individual to save. In the first 
place, when we organize a credit 
union we explain to the potential 
members that the purpose of the 
credit union is to bring under their 
control complete management of 
their financial resources. By limiting 
the amount that any person can save 
in the credit union we are denying 
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them the right to fully manage their 
own finances. 

We do not encourage investments 
in the credit union. In other words, 
there are some persons who would 
deposit large sums of money in the 
credit union only in order to obtain 
the highest possible return on that 
money. This type of investment ac- 
count we would watch very careful- 
ly, but so long as the members are 
saving we should encourage them to 
save as much as they can possibly 


afford. 


Can a Minor Be a Member? 
QUESTION: (FROM KANSAS) 


Can a minor become a member 
of a Federal credit union and enjoy 
all its rights and privileges in the 
same way as an adult? 


ANSWER: 

The Federal act specifically pro- 
vides that “Shares may be issued 
in the name of a minor or in trust. 
subject to such conditions as may be 
prescribed by the by-laws.” The 
standard by-laws contain the same 
provision and add: “When shares 
are so issued in trust, the trustee 
must be a member of this credit 
union in his own right, and the name 
of the beneficiary must be stated.” 

In the absence of any provision 
to the contrary, therefore, adopted 
in the regular manner as an amend- 
ment to the by-laws, children are 
fully eligible to membership pro- 
viding, of course, that they come 
properly within the stated field of 
membership. Often they come within 
this field by being a member of the 
family of a person who is himself 
eligible through employment or 
otherwise. 

Although no age limit is recog- 
nized in the act or the by-laws, 
credit union officials will avoid prac- 
tical difficulties if as a matter of 
policy they do not admit very young 
children except in trust. If a child 
is admitted in his own right he alone 
can make withdrawal of funds from 
his share account. He must give a 
receipt for such withdrawal and must 
have knowledge of the transaction. 
You can readily see how a situation 
might arise involving embarrassment 
and misunderstanding if the child 
was so young that there was doubt 
as to his meeting the requirements. 
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Three of the past presidents of the 
Credit Union National Association 
were together at the CUNA annual 
meetings in Houston. They are Wil- 
liam Ried from New York, R. A. West 
of Illinois, and Gurden P. Farr of Mich- 
igan. 
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At the Winkler Fair, Manitoba 


Credit Union Story 
At the Fair 


EW developments in telling 

the credit union story at the 

Fair comes from the experi- 
ence of the Manitoba, Ontario, and 
the Ohio credit union leagues. 
Frank Miller, manager of the Credit 
Union Federation of Manitoba, tells 
of his experience as follows: 

Dave Leoppky of Winkler Credit 
Union, after reading the article en- 
titled “Credit Unions at the Fair” 
(last July), got in touch with our 
League office and asked us to assist in 
arranging a display for the Winkler 
Fair, which was taking place a few 
days hence. 

The display had pretty fair success, 
so much so, that we were invited by 
the Altona Credit Union to attend 
the Altona Fair on September 10th. 

While we did not keep track of 
credit union literature distributed, 
we do know, that our booth received 
as good a play, if not better, than 
many of the other booths. 

Our main problem, in creating a 
display, was to find ways and means 
of putting our goods on the counter 
and it was overcome as you will see 
by the enclosed picture. The model 
farm consisted of a doll house con- 
taining miniature furniture, a barn 
and implement shed with miniature 
animals and miniature farm imple- 
ments. The large placard on the left 
of the picture has words left out, but 
substituted by objects easily recog- 
nized, in order to “catch the eye.” 
The placard on the right states that 
the Baby’s Formula is “Not for profit, 
not for charity, but for service.” The 
Baby’s Growth Chart depicts the 
growth of all credit unions in Mani- 
toba since inception. Baby’s Health 
is a statement of assets and liabilities 
on a Provincial scale, and Baby’s 
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Balance Scale states the income and 
expenditures. A_ collapsible tent 
trailer, resembling a covered wagon. 
was used as an office, and the one 
hundred years of credit union opera- 
tion was stressed by comparing a 
covered wagon of 1848 with a modern 
credit union office building for the 
year 1948. 

In addition to placing the local 
credit union name before the public, 
we endeavored to stress the impor- 
tance of the movement as a whole. 
The miniature farm had great attrac- 
tion for the kiddies, but for the 
acults as well. One drawing card 
proved to be the fact, that in most 
cases families attended in groups, 





and the children forced their parents 
to stop, whether they wanted to or 
not. One thing definitely observed 
was the fact, that the most people 
had so much time to take in the fair, 
so that the opportunity to talk with 
them was not always practical. How- 
ever, we did talk to many and gave 
out literature to all which left the 
name Crepir UNION impressed on 
everyone's mind. 

Thanks to Nebracka and Michigan 
Credit Union Leagues, and THE 
BRIDGE, for a good idea. 


The Windsor, Ontario, Fair 

Nancy Quigley writes an informa- 
tive report of the Credit Union Pub- 
lic Relations Booth at the Windsor 
(Ontario) Industrial Fair. 

In my opinion such a booth has 
three objectives: 

1. It presents the credit union story 
to a great number of people . . . some 
might be familiar with this phase of 
the cooperative movement, while 
others have never heard the words 
“credit union”. 

2. It can introduce the meaning of 
credit unions to those who are in a 
position to join a credit union or to 
form a credit union. i. e.: employees 
in large plants often have heard of a 
credit union in their own plant but 
never knew “what it was all about.” 
Such an employee will stop at the 
booth where the person in charge can 
give him the name of the secretary or 
contact of his plant’s credit union. On 
the other hand management is often 
equally as curious when confronted 
with credit union literature. 

(Continued on page 20) 


Windsor Industrial Fair, Ontario 
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A Look Inside 


The CUNA International Meetings 


Legend of Pictures Above 
And on Pages 12 and 13 


Picture numbers 1 thru 8 show national- 
directors speaking from the floor at the 1949 
meeting in Houston, Texas. (1) Thomas E. 
Davis of California; (2) Iro. O. Fash of Illinois; 
(3) W. L. Vandenburgh of Kentucky; (4) H. B. 
Yates of Texas; (5) Frank May of Tennessee; 
(6) Paul D. Hallam of Missouri; (7) J. H. Allen 
of Florida; (8) Ernest Moore of Georgia. 


Pictures 9 thru 14 show officials and com- 
mitteemen making reports to the national- 
directors. (9) Gurden P. Farr as president: 
(10) Thomas W. Doig as managina-4irector; 
(11) W. A. Dunkin as secretary; (12) Harold 
Moses as chairman of the Legal and Legis- 
lative Committee; (13) C. G. Hyland as comp- 
troller; (14) W. P. Mallard as treasurer. 

The Texas entertainment and arrangements 
committee gave each of the three CUNA 
presidents a Texas hat which was worn dur- 
ing the meetings upon instructions of the 
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national directors. (15) Gurden P. Farr now 
the past president; (16) Elmer Christoph, 
president of the Cuna Supply Cooperative: 
(17) Joseph S. DeRamus, now past-president 
of the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society. 

In number (18) Gurden P. Farr presents to 
Louise Nation, the president of the Toledo 
Credit Union Chapter the Volunteer Organ- 
izers award won by the chapter's organi- 
zational chairman, Wilbur Richards, who was 
not present to receive it personally; (19) 
Moses C. Davis of Georgia and new presi- 
dent of the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
and Harold Moses of Louisiana and secre- 
tary of the Credit Union National Associa- 
tion were the only two national-directors at 
the meeting was also served at the first 
national-board meeting in 1935; (20) The 
Houston High School girls drum and bugle 
corp at the opening ceremonies; (21) The 
Texas parade at the opening ceremony led 
by Chief E. F. Thomas of Houston who 
served as the Texas chairman for entertain- 





ment and meeting arrangements; (22) Visitors 
observing the proceedings at the Executive 
Committee meeting: (23) Jean Coopwood, the 
treasurer of the Morris Shephard Federal 
Credit Union (which holds the federal charter 
+1) was a delegate to the Texas Credit 
Union League meeting and a visitor at Cuna 
meetings: (24) the teachers at a breckfast 
exchange information; (25) a breakfast meet- 
ing of postal employees; (26) G. D. Reimer 
and H. L. Lawrence of Saskatchewan, R. D. 
Chase of Manitoba, Mrs. D. H. Reimer, and 
Walter Hoffman and George Jacobson of 
Minnesota—are holding one of 
between discussions that adds much im- 
portance to meetings: (27) William Grant, 
Bueford Lankford, J. A. Collerain, John Hen- 
derson, and S. S. Shafer represent three sec- 
tions of Texas in a discussion; (28) John 
Nation of Ohio, Earl Gaucher of Michigan, 
Darwin Chase and Deed Reimer of Manitoba 
are intently observing a meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Committee. 


the in- 
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Here are new and tried publicity 
ideas. Ideas in the mind of the mem- 
ber is the first step to his participation 


in the credit union. “Credit union 
know-how” will lead him to more 
opportunity and happiness. 


Tue Brivce suggests: 


1. that you mark and use the ideas 
which attract you. 

2. that you adapt them to conversa- 
tion, pay inserts, circulars, blctters, 
posters, and house organs. 

3. that illustrations be reproduced 
by tracing, photo-offset, or photo en- 
graving. 

4. that mats of Idea Exchange Fea- 
tures may be purchased for 30c each 
from THe Brince for printing uses. 
(See below.) 

5. that each release contain full di- 
rections as to where and when credit 
union service is available. 

Please send copies of all your pub- 
licity material to THe Brince. Your 
participation in the Idea Exchange is 
helpful to other credit unions and sin- 
cerely appreciated. 


Mats Available 

Mats, from which cuts for reproduc- 
tion may be economically made, are 
available for Idea Exchange features 
when so indicated beneath the feature. 
These cost 30 cents each. Orders 
should be sent, and checks made pay- 
able to Tue Brivce, Madison 1, Wis- 
consin. 


—i.e.— 


A $70.00 “Vacation” Loan 
At a Cost of Only $3.85 

Need some additional funds for your 
vacation? Say about $70.00? 

Well, you can borrow that vacation 
money from your Credit Union, pay it 
back in 10 consecutive monthly pay- 
ments, and run up interest . charges 
of only $3.85. That's a fact. In addi- 
tion, during this loan period you'll 
have free life insurance equal to the 
unpaid balance. Your only cost will 
be the interest amounting to $3.85. In- 
terest on a loan of $100.00 for 10 
months would be only $5.50. 

Remember—these figures apply to 
your own Employes’ Credit Union. 
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Should you go outside the Store to one 
of the many small loan companies, 
your interest rates for a similar period 
would be much higher—$10.01 for the 
$70.00 loan and $14.50 for the $100.00 
loan. 

Call Carl Bowman, Credit Union 
treasurer, for an appointment. He can 
be reached on Ext. 757.—Tue Frevp 
Guass, Marshall Field Employees 
Credit Union of Chicago, Illinois. 

—1.e.— 
You Get The Whole $100 

Remember. . . . When you Borrow 
$100 from your Credit Union... You 
Get All of the $100... . 

No Interest Deducted in Advance. 

No Fines for Late Payments. 

No Service Fees. 

—Bus ANnp TROLLEY News, Minne- 
apolis, Minnesota. 

—1.e.— 
Got a Good Nose? 

Got a good nose for a dollar? O. K.., 
let’s see you trail this interest rate to 
its den. It’s easy—honest it is! Take a 
pencil and figure it out. 

Here it is: Suppose you buy a ton of 
coal. A lot of people do. Price, the man 
says, is $14 on delivery, or only $15 if 
paid in 30 days. 

What annuai rate of interest are you 
paying for the month’s credit? Get 
your answer before you read any fur- 
ther. 


Exchange 


The right answer’s down there un- 
der the pile of money in the lower 
left-hand corner (98.14%). I don’t 
care if yours doesn’t agree with it. 
Mine is right; I got it out of a book. 

Now suppose you'd gone to your 
Credit Union for the price of that ton 
of coal. At the end of 30 days—how 
much? That’s right—$14.14, or maybe 
less. 

There’s only one fair way to state 
an interest charge: (1) how much you 
pay for (2) how much you get and 
(3) exactly how long you keep it. 

That’s the way your credit Union 
says it. If you borrow on any other 
basis, you’ve a cold nose for a dollar. 
—Jackpot. 

—i.e.— 
Pay Yourself A Bonus 

If you spend all you make you will 
have nothing to show for your work 
as the years roll along. A mule works 
hard all its life and ends up with noth- 
ing. 

A man is little better off if he, too, 
works hard and saves nothing. But if : 
you want to enjoy life more, shake off 
fears, and be proud of yourself— 
SAVE REGULARLY, and be ready 
for sickness, be ready for vacation and 
Christmas—establish your credit so 
you can borrow with dignity when you 
really need money. 

Your Highway Federal Credit Union 











July Poster 


This attractive couple ° 
will set a good thrift 
example for your credit 
union members and po- 
tential members. 


Single posters are 
25c postpaid; addition- 
al posters in same mail- 
ing 124%2c each — all 
less 20% to member 
credit unions in USA. 
Subscriptions for 12 
monthly posters 10 
times above prices. 








Mats Available—See Column One 
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be your best friend. Small 
wsuvunts deposited each pay-day will 
soon grow into a_ piece-of-money 
that’s important. And if you run into 
an emergency, your Highway Federal 
Union is ready to lend you money at 
low interest, and easy terms of re- 
payment. 

(You get paid good interest on what 
you deposit; you pay low interest on 
what you borrow). 

When you save money, you actually 
pay yourself a bonus. Join Today!! See 
Mr. M. W. Vastine, Room 310, High- 
way Building.—Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. 


—1.e.— 


Notice To Motorists 

You may have your 1949 automobile 
license application notarized “Free of 
Charge” at your credit union office. 
American Express Money Orders are 
also issued at the credit union office. 

Take advantage of this service. Don’t 
wait. See the credit union treasurer. 

Open every Monday, Wednesday 
and Friday; 12:00 p.m. to 5:30 p.m.— 
South Works Credit Union Topics, 
Chicago. 


—.0,— 


Summer Loans Made 

While teachers have been urged to 
make arrangements for vacation loans 
before the school term ends in order 
to get best service, loans can be made 
any time during the summer. Teachers 
who are away from home and find 
they need cash can write to P.O. Box 
643, Tampa, and in most cases the 
transaction can be handled by mail if 
they have had a pervious loan.— 
Crepitr Union Courier, Tampa, Flor- 
ida. 


—i.e.— 


$125,000 Loaned During May 

Loans made by the Teachers Credit 
Union during May amounted to more 
than $125,000, a record nearly 50% 
greater than for any previous month. 
Outstanding loans jumped to $350,000, 
a gain of $120,000 over the same period 
last year. Net earnings for five months 
this year amounted to $15,000 as com- 
pared to $8000 a year ago. More than 
100 new members have been added 
since the first of the year.—CrepitT 
Union Courter, Tampa, Florida. 


—f, - 


How Do I Make A Loan? 


A Goop Question! 

If you work in Alliance or Ravenna, 
your Unico Employees’ Credit Union 
is designed to loan you money with 
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Idea Exchange 


the greatest convenience and at the 
least cost. Its other function is that 
of encouraging thrift by providing a 
place where regular savings can be 
made, providing an interest income on 
those savings. 

To make a loan, you must first be- 
come a member of the Credit Union. 
To do that, the Treasurer, Philip 
Keirn, has applications and will be 
only too happy to help you with the 
chore of joining and then of seeing 
that your financial problems are taken 
care of to your best interests. 

It costs 25c to become a member. 
That amount sets your account up on 
the records and gives you a pass book 
in which is recorded each amount you 
pay into the Credit Union and each 
amount taken out. 

Actually to participate in the Credit 
Union, you must have or pledge the 
payment of a share of stock. Each 
share is $5.00 and may be paid for by 
regular payments of not less than 25c 
each. 

After becoming a member and a 
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loan is desired, an application must 
be filled out. 

The application is given to a three- 
man credit approve. 
Then the Treasurer writes you a check 
and has you sign a note and give what- 
ever collateral is necessary. 

Just recently the Board of Directors 
authorized an increase in the loan 
“ceiling” from $500.00 to a limit of 10% 
of the shares invested in the Credit 
Union. At present, that means that 
a loan of about $800.00 can be allowed. 

All loans are insured, meaning that 
if you die or are permanently disabled 
before the loan is paid off, the insur- 
ance company pays the Credit Union 
the balance. There is no cost to the 
borrower for this—he pays only 1% 
per month on the unpaid balance. 

Payroll deduction is available for 
repaying loans, as well as laying back 
amounts for savings (into shares ac- 
count). THe “Unico” ReEporTeER, 
United Cooperatives, Inc., Alliance, 
Ohio. 
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OOO BOBO DE BLM ET — 


Interest Rates 
Credit Unions the 
today of getting 


become 


have 
thei 


conscious 


problem 
members to 
The way 
“Easy Payment” or installment plans 
are presented today 9 out of 10 who 
use this credit don’t know whether 
they are paying 10 percent or 30 per- 
cent. The average individual is unable 
determine whether he is being 
charged an exorbitant amount or not. 
The interest part of the transaction is 
lost sight of. If there were no govern- 
ment protection against extreme inter- 
est charges this would be the fattest 
field for “gyping” the consumer. Some 
urge that thinking in terms of interest 
rates is too complicated. They say 
individuals can’t and won't calculate 
interest rates. 

However, if you were to loan these 
same individuals money and were to 
tell them the rate was 30, 50 or 80 
percent, they would shout “highway 
robbery.” The painless way is simply 
to say it costs you only so much per 
month and the patient is completely 


interest 


to 
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months. 


seldom curious 
number of Our 
Creat Unions exist mainly because 
the, at low 
interest rates. Therefore it is obvious 
that a Credit Union should educate its 
membership on how to compare costs. 
How else can the members appreciate 
the advantage of borrowing at their 
Credit Union? — VicteL BULLETIN, 
Victoria Telephone Workers. 


about 


can serve borrowers 


—1.e.— 


Sure, Working Girls Get Married 


—and when they do, they need 
money for a trousseau. So every girl 
should regularly save a part of what 
she earns. (And, remember, girls, no 
husband is going to be mad with his 
bride because she’s got some cash 
saved up.) Maybe your husband 
wouldn't touch your money, but it’s 
a great feeling to have some money of 
your own to buy things, at times, 
without asking the darling boy about 
it. 
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to the principal, 


get out from behind the 8 ball, 


ing funds for things needed, 
bit of cood unless it is used, 


at this end, 


























CREDITORS HOUND YOU 


Is there anyone in our great country who isn't making some 
kind of a periodic payment for goods or services purchased? 
The finance company, the doctor, the crocer, the car dealer—= 
a dozen people are after a cut of our pay check, 
each one of those creditors has a hich intercst rate attached 


Por convenience and economy vou will want to consolidate 
all those loose ends into ONE INSURED CREDIT UNION LOAN. Pay 
up all your bills--have one payroll deduction==stop worrying 
about meetin: deadlines--start a plan of saving regularly to 


Besidec helping many of our members pay off all their old 
bills, the credit union is helping many more members by provide 
Money is like a car—it's not a 

Buy why pay extra money for 
interest when your fellow employees are glad to loan you their 
extra cash at a low interest rate, 


Our Treasurer, Carl Beck, tells us that this year's pre- 


mium for the croup life insurance amounts to $9.02. 
start digging for those two pennies; we will foot the bill 


PACIFIC COOPERATORS FEDERAL CREDIT UNION 
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Ten-to-one 


Don't 
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When you join your Highway Fed- 
eral Credit Union, and regularly de- 
posit small sums in your savings fund, 
you'll be thrilled to see how quickly 
they grow into a real amount of 
money. 

And then, too, as a member of the 
Credit Union, you can borrow money, 
if necessity arises, at low interesl rate, 
and with easy terms of repayme.t 

You get paid good inte est on your 
deposits; you pay low interest on what 
you borrow. 

Get the facts. See Mr. M. W. Vas- 
tine, Room 31), Highway Building, 
Highway Fede al Credit Union. You'll 
be a happier gal after you've done it. 


—.e.— 


All Debts Shall Die With Debtor 


The Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
has made that its motto. “All debts 
shall die with the debtor.” That is 
the purpose too, of the Society. That’s 
exactly why it was formed. The Cuna 
Mutual Insurance Society was organ- 
ized by the Credit Union National As- 
sociation in 1935 for the specific pur- 
pose of insuring loans of credit union 
members against death or total dis- 
ability. 

All eligible loans made by the Ar- 
row S Credit Union are insured by 
the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society at 
no cost to the individual. This means 
that if you borrow from the credit 
union and at any time during the time 
you have the loan, you die or become 
totally and permanently disabled, your 
loan will be repaid by the insurance 
society. Your co-maker and your fam- 
ily will not be called upon to pay the 
balance due. All collateral would 
be released. 


Also the Insurance Society now 
writes a policy to cover Mortgage 
Loans to cover the balance due on a 
mortgage you might have on your 
home. 

In addition, the Society writes ordi- 
nary Life Insurance at a low cost to 
the individual. 


The Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
does not operate for a profit. Nor is 
any person or persons paid commis- 
sions or acquisition costs to write in- 
surance for the Society. For this rea- 
son, insurance, whether it be Loan 
Protection, Mortgage Loan or Ordi- 
nary Life Insurance is written at a 
lower cost by Cuna Mutual. See your 
Credit Union for details. 

“All debts in the Arrow S Credit 
Union die with the debtor.”—Tue 


Crepit UNIon Way, National Stock 
Yards, Illinois. 
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Liberalized Loan Policy 

At the beginning of March we 
embarked upon our liberalized loan 
policy and our members were quick 
to recognize its benefits. We made 
an all-time record of loans, both as to 
number and total amount outstanding, 
during March, 1949.—Panam Crepit 
Union News, Miami, Florida. 


—1.e.— 
Why Save Now? 

1. To build up good “Credit Re- 
serves.” Your steady savings record, 
no matter how small, will look good to 
the Credit Committee if you should 
ever need to borrow. 

2. To help fight inflation. Every 
dollar saved helps fight inflation. 

3. To help your neighbor out. 
Unless the members save in the credit 
union there are no funds to lend to 
members who need to borrow. Save 
now for the uncertain future. 

4. To get the habit of saving. “If 
you know how to spend less than you 
get, you have the philosopher’s stone.” 
—Benjamin Franklin. 

5. To earn dividends and services. 
Earnings of the credit union over and 
above expenses come back to the 
members in whatever services or cash 
dividends they ask for by vote. 

IF YOU MUST BORROW 
THEN COME IN—YOU'RE INVITED. 


1. Pay the lowest interest rate ob- 
tainable. 

2. Increase your purchasing power. 

3. Part of the interest rate you pay, 
comes back to you in various services 
and cash dividends.—Ozanews. 


—1.e.— 

Wise Men Say 
@. The best way to get someone’s head 
out of the clouds is to place a heavy 
responsibility on the shoulders. 
@. Behind an enduring institution are 
successful members. 
@ Kindness: If we can’t love our 
enemies we should at least be kinder 
to our friends. 
@ Next to knowing when to seize an 
opportunity is to know when to forgo 
an advantage. 
@ Progress involves risks. You can’t 
steal second base and keep your foot 
on first. 
@. I don’t like these people who, in 
order not to speak wrong, never speak 
at all; in order to do no wrong, never 
do anything. 
@ A friend is one to whom you ge 
when HE is in trouble.—Anvil Chorus. 
@. Man will begin to get somewhere 
when he develops a brake for his 


tongue and an accelerator for his 
brain. 
July, 1949 


@ Just itching for something isn’t 
enough; you have to get out and 
scratch for it. 

@ No one can make you feel inferior 
without your consent. 
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@ The best gift that we can give 
others is the gift of ourselves. 

@ A pessimist is a person who turns 
out the light to see how dark it really 
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SAVE REGULARLY 
BORROW PRUDENTLY 
‘THE CREDIT UNION way” 


% LOW INTEREST RATES 
* STRICTLY CONFIDENTIAL 


* PROMPT ACTION 


BORROWERS LIFE INSURED 
NO ADDITIONAL COST 


(SOME EXCEPTIONS) 


FOR 
100 YEARS 


CREDIT UNIONS 


HAVE HELPES THEIR 
MEMBERS 


SOLVE THEIR MONEY 
WORRIES 


The Wisconsin Credit Union League (624 North 27th Street, Milwaukee 8, Wis- 
consin), developed the above thermometer for promotional and advertising pur 
poses. It is made of aluminum with white baked enamel and the design and 
lettering in blue and red. The actual size is 7/2 inches by 15 inches. It is suit- 
able for use inside or outside where many employees or credit union members 
pass. The Wisconsin league is supplying the thermometers at $2.00 each less 
20% to credit unions affiliated with their league, plus postage, 
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HERE WERE 80 new credit 

unions reported in May by 26 

states and provinces. This was 
20 less than in April, but 33 more than 
in May last year. Top leagues for the 
month were: Alberta 10; California 9; 
Texas 6; Illinois, Michigan, New York, 
Ontario and Pennsylvania 5 each. 
Total for the first five months of this 
year is 417, as compared with 344 for 
the same months last year and with 
249 for the same months of 1947. Lead- 
ing leagues for the five months are: 
Ontario 39; California 35; New York 
28: Texas 27; and Michigan 22. In the 
one -or-more-each-month club the 
four senior members, California, New 
York, Ohio and Texas, maintained 
their standing. Three junior members, 
however, dropped out in May leaving 
Florida, Illinois, Louisiana, Michigan 
and Minnesota still in this exclusive 
Pennsylvania is actually a 
member of the club also, but due to 
the fact the report of a credit union 
organized there in January this year 
was not received in Madison until 
February 4, one day after we had 
closed the records for the month, they 
were dropped. We shall list Pennsyl- 
vania as a member in future reports. 


The National Board 


society. 


meeting in 





Gurden P. Farr awards the League Plaque to Henry Lawrence as 
representative of the Saskatchewan Credit Union League for organ- 
izing the greatest number of credit unions per population in the 


1948-49 contest. 
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By W. B. Tenney 


Fourth 1000 New Credit Union Drive Off to a Good Start 


80 New Credit Unions in May 


Assistant Director of Organization 


Houston, Texas again approved a drive 
to organize 1000 new credit unions 
in the 12 month period from May 1 to 
April 30. This will be the fourth year 
in which this drive has been conducted 
and there is every reason to believe 
we will reach our goal this time. Let’s 
get an early start by topping the quota 
in the early months and then stay 
ahead of it. The 80 reported in May is 
only 3 short of the quota for the 
month. Quotas for districts and leagues 
have not yet been officially estab- 
lished; however, the district quotas 
will likely remain the same as last 
year. On that basis the district stand- 
ings at the end of May, the first month, 
were: 


District Quota Organized Percent 
Canadian 155 20 13 
Western 125 12 9% 
Northeastern 115 19 8.7 
Central 159 ll 7.3 
Southern 1%5 13 7 
Eastern 165 9 5.4 
Midwestern "3 5 5 

Totals reported by the various 


leagues for the month of May were: 
CANADIAN DISTRICT 
Alberta 10; British Columbia 0; 
Manitoba 2; New Brunswick 0; New- 
foundland 0; Nova Scotia 0; Prince 
Edward Island 0; Ontario 5; Quebec 
0; Saskatchewan 3. 


test year. 


NorTHEASTERN DISTRICT 
Connecticut 2; Maine 0; Massachu- 
setts 2; New Hampshire 0; New York 

5: Rhode Island 1; Vermont 0. 


EASTERN DISTRICT 
Delaware 0; District of Columbia 0; 
Maryland 0; New Jersey 1; Ohio 1; 
Pennsylvania 5; Virginia 2; West Vir- 
ginia 0. 
CENTRAL DISTRICT 
Michigan 5; 


Illinois 5; Indiana 1; 


Wisconsin 0. 
MIDWESTERN DISTRICT 
Iowa 0; Kansas 2; Minnesota 2; Mis- 
souri 0; Nebraska 0; North Dakota 1; 
South Dakota 0. 


SouTHERN DISTRICT 

Alabama 0; Arkansas 0; British 
South America 0; British West Indies 
0; Canal Zone 0; Florida 1; Georgia 0; 
Kentucky 3; Louisiana 3; Mississippi 
0; North Carolina 0; Oklahoma 0; 
Puerto Rico 0; South Carolina 0; Ten- 
nessee 0; Texas 6. 


WESTERN DISTRICT 
Alaska 0; Arizona 0; California 9: 
Colorado 0; Hawaii 1; Idaho 0; Mon- 
tana 0; Nevada 0; New Mexico 0; Ore- 
gon 1; Utah 0; Washington 1; Wyo- 
ming 0. 


In the picture to the right Mr. Farr gives Marion Gregory as repre- 
sentative for the Illinois Credit Union League a new plaque for the 
league organizing the greatest number of credit union in the con- 
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Correction 

The Iowa Credit Union League ac- 
tually reported 20 new credit unions 
within the period of the last drive and 
should have been recorded as 100% of 
its quota. In some manner one report 
was misplaced in our office and the 
records closed crediting them with 19. 
We offer our sincere apologies and 
hope this notice will give proper credit 
to the Iowa Credit Union League as 


| hoo 
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800 
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New Credit Union Drive 

EACH MONTH otr button-popping 
friend above will portray the total 
gained in the 1000 New Credit Union 
Drive. 

THE GOAL: 1000 new credit unions 
between May 1, 1949 and April 30, 
1950. 

Let’s all help him drive the marker 
over the top. 






FOR SALE 
CREDIT UNION BOOKKEEPING 
MACHINE 
Used Class A Sundstrand suitable 
for credit unions with 500 to 2,000 
accounts. First class condition, com- 
pletely set up for credit union use. 


Phoenix Credit Union 
239 N. Milwaukee Street 
Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 















1948 Bound Volume 
of THE BRIDGE 


A Reference Guide for policy 
making, program planning, and 
publicity copy with 637 indexed 
titles. 


An Outstanding Aid for 
leagues, progressive credit un- 
ions, and credit union leaders. 


Price $3.50 


THE BRIDGE 


P. O. Box 43! 
Madison |, Wis. 











July, 1949 


being the first to reach 100% of quota 
in the Midwestern District. 


Volunteer Organizers Contest 

Nine persons have entered the cur- 
rent Volunteer Organizers’ Contest 
which started March 1, 1949 and con- 
tinues to February 28, 1950. They have 
reported a total of 10 new credit 
unions as of May 31. Standings as of 
that date are: 


Wilbur Richards, Ohio.................... 3 
oe TO oF 2a 2 
Pe CE os cc cwnccecssndines 2 
I i Sinn cncdvnvsnive seca 2 
Wellington Hinze, Mich................... 1 
Ernest Shuba, Pa.............. none reported 
Sid Jackman, Texas.......... none reported 
Donald MacKinnon, Mich.....none reported 


Ernest Holder, Tenn.......... none reported 


JANUARY 1, 1949 





aS 
4 Statement at the close of business December 31, 1948, as reported to the Department of 
Insurance, State of Illinois 
(All bonds amortized. Stocks at book value, which is less than market value. 
If all securities were valued at market, assets and surplus each would be increased $613,130.08.) 
ASSETS 
Cash in banks... sibs $ 5,857,854.26 
’ U. S. Government notes and certificates 48,722,816.68 
¢ U. S. Government bonds 16,984,345.07 
Canadian bonds............ 1,067,837.91 
cde Drones Public utility and other bonds 3,977,693.86 
— Stocks De tor: 4,972,439.71 
First mortgage loans on real estate 521,347.50 
ee Real estate 7,227,365.20 
on Premiums in transmission 3,715,981.33 
Accrued interest and other assets 534,237.63 
Total admitted assets. . . $93,581,919.15 
by LIABILITIES 
WY 3 Reserve for losses and adjusting expenses $41,552,386.21 
Reserve for unearned premiums 23,474,615.00 
Reserve for taxes and expenses 4,785,928.68 
Reserve for dividends to policyholders 8,768,989.26 
ae Reserve for portfolio fluctuation 2,000,000.00 
Reserve for contingencies 1,000,000.00 
grr Total liabilities and reserves ..$81,581,919.15 
at Net surplus. . __12,000,000.00 
Total $93,581,919.15 
Paid for losses and returned to policyholders in cash dividends since 
organization over three hundred thirty-five million dollars 
2 Securities carried at $6,082,185.74 in the above statement are deposited as required by law. 
ed 








JAMES S. KEMPER 
chairman 


H.G. KEMPER 
president 











Only three months of the contest 
period have gone so there is still ample 
time to enter and win. Any volunteer 
can enter. There should be many more 
names in this contest. How about you? 
The $100 prize will be awarded to the 
person organizing the greatest number 
of new credit unions in the contest 
period. Duplicate prizes will be given 
in event of tie. Follow these simple 
rules: 

1—Send a letter to T. W. Doig, Man- 
aging Director, CUNA, P. O. Box 431, 
Madison 1, Wisconsin stating your in- 
tention to enter the contest and listing 
all crecit unions you have organized 
since March 1, 1949. 


Lumbermens 


MUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 











Lumbermens 


MWUTUAL CASUALTY COMPANY 


TUAL INSURANCE BUILDING, CHICAG 


Operating in New York state as (American) Lumbermens Mutual Casualty Company of Illinois 


Get in touch today with the CUNA Insurance Research Division for information 
on how the Credit Union Blanket Bond will fit your individual organization. 
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2—Soon after the organization of 
each new credit union, advise Mr. Doig 
of that fact. 

3—On or before March 31, 1950 send 
Mr. Doig a complete list of all credit 
unions you organized in the contest 
period. 

Send today for yeur free volunteer 
organizers kit and get started. Write 
to Organization and Education De- 
partment, CUNA, P. O. Box 431, Madi- 


son 1, Wisconsin. 


Credit Union Story 


at the Fair 
(Continued from page 10) 


3. It can help the credit union 
member: often the credit union 
member passing the booth is accom- 
panied by his friends who are un- 
familiar with credit unions; he will 
explain credit unions and is quite 
proud of his knowledge. The credit 
union member is often interested in 
some type of leaflets he hasn’t seen 
before; he might ask questions on 
insurance ... or even: “What is a 
credit union league?” or “What does 
CUNA mean?” 


LirerAtuRE USED 

Literature for a public relations 
booth at a Fair should “hit the nail 
on the head.” Postal reply cards tend 
to confuse people. In my opinion 
there should appear on the counter 
only literature that states facts and 
no eulogies. Watching people at Fairs 
is quite a psychological study: they’ll 
often take anything even if it’s 
poison. To one woman armed with a 
supply of bulging shopping bags I 
said in a strong voice: “Madam are 
you interested in credit unions?” 

“No” was the reply “but I take 
everything.” 

“What is a credit union?”, “A 
Study Outline”, leaflets on industrial 
credit unions, rural credit unions, 
loan protection and life savings, 
Cuna Mutual Insurance; all of these 
are good pieces of credit union liter- 
ature, and a few copies of THe Brince 
along with our “Ontario Credit Un- 
ion News” were an asset. 

Match folders or calendars are 
good introductions or conversation 
pieces. Many people object to stop- 
ping at a booth of literature, but 
detour for a small souvenir, and as a 
match folder changes hands their 
interest can often be caught. 


SoME QUESTIONS AT THE BooTH 

“Is a credit union like Dunn and 
Bradstreet?” 

“Are credit unions just 
unions?” 

“Who makes the money?” 

“Does it resemble the movement in 
Nova Scotia?” 


labour 


Question: “Are you familiar with 
credit unions?” 

Answer: “Yes, thank God, I am.” 

“So credit unions are still going, 
eh? ... Well I heard about them 
startin’ up about five years ago but 
thought they’d fall through.” 

Elderly man: “You don’t have to 
tell me about credit unions; I know 
all about them from the boys at the 
railway, and I know their credit 
union is a mighty fine thing.” 

“I’ve heard of credit unions but 
had no idea that there are so many 
of them.” 

There were many questions asked 
on the operations of a credit union: 
i.e., interest on loans, etc., dividends; 
the idea of such work being done on 
a volunteer basis quite amazed some 
people. Then, too, I felt often that 
credit unions had not advertised the 
benefits of their League, loan pro- 
tection, life savings, and other bene- 
fits to the members. However, for the 
greater part they will answer you 
when you ask: “What do you think 
of credit unions?” in three simple 
and sincere words, “They’re great. 


” 
. 


Ohio State Fair 

The Ohio Credit Union League 
tried a credit union booth at one of 
the biggest annual fairs on the conti- 
nent. Robert Kloss, Executive Secre- 
tary of the Ohio Credit Union 
League, made some keen observa- 
tions of the use of Fair booths during 
a visit at the Cuna annual meetings. 
He found the credit union people 
were happy to see a credit union 
display. Many credit union members 
stopped and expressed added enthu- 
siasm on seeing the booth. 

As for the main crowds, however, 
Mr. Kloss found that the people came 
for fun; that the fair was so big that 
they could visit only a portion of it; 





Problems 


Our problems are taken care of in 
various ways: 


Some we solve easily: 
Some we solve with great difficulty; 


Some we work out through sheer per- 
severence; 


Some die: 
Some are solved by events; 
Some vanish in thin air; 


Some are worked out for us by friends 
or associates: 


Some we solve quite by accident; 


Some we discover to have existed only 
in our own minds; 


Some are solved by Time; 


Some are never solved: we have to 
live with them. 


—VOGT NEWS, 
Henry Vogt Employees Credit Union. 











and that big feature displays at- 
racted most of the attention. The 
displays that included the aspects of 
a spectacle such as a cow eating a 
dummy, or a fire demonstration of 
the danger of washing clothes in gas- 
oline—attracted the greater atten- 
tion. 

Mr. Kloss outlined three qualifica- 
tions for a fair booth: a motion dis- 
play to stop the people passing by; a 
natural follow-up that will hold the 
interest—while the story is put over. 

In summarizing Mr. Kloss pointed 
out that competition for attention 
reaches its highest intensity at the 
fair, and that a great deal of planning 
and money is spent on the main 
attractions. 





r 
| fs Qe “ 
Clyde Dwyer 
New Managing-Director of 
Colorado 

Ciype Dwyer was appointed the man- 
aging-director of the Colorado Credit 
Union League effective July 1. 

Mr. Dwyer was a rural teacher in 
Wisconsin for 10 years. In 1941 he was 
employed as an educational fieldman 
by the Central Cooperative Wholesale 
of Superior, Wisconsin, and served in 
this capacity until 1947 except for two 
years spent in the Navy. In 1947 Mr. 
Dwyer moved to Colorado for health 
reasons, and has served as field secre- 
tary of the Northeast Colorado Co- 
operative Federation. 

Back in 1935 Mr. Dwyer became a 
member of the Northern Lakes Credit 
Union at Hayward, Wisconsin, and 
later served as director and secretary 
for 2 years. As a volunteer credit 
union worker, Mr. Dwyer was active 
in the formation of a credit union at 
Saxon, Wisconsin, and has aided nu- 
merous other credit unions when his 
travels gave him an opportunity. It is 
not surprising to find that Mr. Dwyer 
joined the Sterling Credit Union at 
Sterling, Colorado, when he settled in 
that community. 
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There's still time 
to order these 4-color, low-price, calendars 


You can now get these beautiful calendars for out 1950. The cost to you does not include any A circular with full information and a return 
less than cost. They were originally produced of the original art work or planning. postage-free card was sent to all credit unions 
for Cuna Mutual Insurance Society to dis- But hurry, hurry, hurry, because we must last month. If you haven't mailed your order, 


tribute to their policyholders and to all credit have orders for 50,000 of these calendars by it'll pay you to get the card out at once. Extra 
unions, but they have been revised so that they August |, in order to continue with this project. copies of the circular will be sent at once on 


can advertise YOUR CREDIT UNION through- Otherwise all orders must be cancelled. request. 


CUNA SUPPLY COOPERATIVE, Madison 1, Wisconsin 
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Cuna News 


@ The total coverage in force thru 
the Cuna Mutual Insurance Society 
reached $315 million by the end of 
March, and $327 million by the end 
of April. The volume in 
March and April of this year respec- 
tively were $11 million and $12 mil- 
lion compared with the gain in vol- 
ume in March and April of a year 
$10 million and $8 million. 
The number of new group insurance 


gain in 


ago ol 


contracts increased by 775 from the 
the year thru May, 
while the number of individual poli- 
cies increased by 538. 


@ Cuna Supply Cooperative sales 
for March (the beginning of its fiscal 
year), April, and May show a gain 
of 12%. The sales were $67,681 for 
the three months compared to $62,- 
yea! 
months. 


beginning of 


373 a the same three 


ago tol 


@ The Department of Publications 
of Cuna Supply Cooperative has art- 
work under way and bids for print- 
ing Annual Meeting 


ers. 


‘inancial Post- 
The present plan of 4 posters 
is similar to 
the war. 


those available before 
The use of these 
large statements and charts indicates 
that the financial reports were more 
and better understood. 
All members are able to look at the 
same charts while the treasurer ex- 
plained his report with a pointer. 


former 


impressive 


@ The Poster-A-Month service has 
increased from 1,867 subscriptions to 
3,342 subscriptions from the begin- 
ning of the year thru May. The num- 
ber of credit unions the 
Poster-A-Month increased 
from 503 to 927 during the same pe- 
riod. Only three orders have been 
cancelled while many credit unions 
have increased the size of their orig- 
inal orders. 


ordering 
service 


Coming Events 
= 

July 5, 1949 
Union 
Regina. 

July 7-8, 1949 
Union 
Halifax. 

July 8-9-10, 1949—New York State 
Credit Union League annual meet- 
ing, Hotel Arlington, Binghamton. 

July 9-10, 1949—Prince Edward 
Island Credit Union League annual 
meeting. 

July 16-17, 1949—Montana Credit 
Union League annual 
Billings. 

September 10, 1949 — Wisconsin 
Credit Union League annual meet- 


Saskatchewan Credit 
League annual meeting, 
Nova Scotia Credit 


League annual meeting, 


meeting, 


ing, Hotel Loraine, Madison, Wis- 
consin. 
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C. Gail Keeton 


New CUNA Field Representative 
Gat (Bus) KEeTon was appointed as 
Field Representative of Credit Union 
National Association by Thomas W. 
Doig effective June 1. 

Mr. Keeton comes to this organiza- 
tion from the Bureau of Federal Credit 
Unions, having served them as an ex- 
aminer in the Rocky Mountain region 
for over 2 years. Mr. Keeton for a 
temporary period will be assigned to 
Colorado and Wyoming, and his per- 
manent headquarters will be located 
in the Eastern District of CUNA. 

Mr. Keeton attended high school in 
Manzanola, Colorado, and the Uni- 
versity of Denver for 2 years with his 
major work in accounting and audit- 
ing. He then accepted employment 
with the Continental Oil Company for 
2 years as clerk, and continued his 
accounting studies with the Interna- 
tional Accountants Society. He then 
became an accountant with the Stand- 
ard Oil Company, and later worked 
for a public accounting firm, and as 
accountant for a mining machinery 
equipment company. His next posi- 
tion was as State Auditor for the Col- 
orado Cooperative Board of Exchange 
of Colorado, which led him to a posi- 
tion in the United States Department 
of Agriculture from 1939 until he en- 
tered service in the Navy. After an 
honorable discharge, Mr. Keeton took 
a temporary position with the O.P.A. 
from which he transferred to the 
Credit Union Section of the Federal 
Deposit Insurance Corporation. Mr. 
Keeton continued with the credit un- 
ion division when it was transferred 
to the Federal Security Administra- 
tion until accepting his position with 
CUNA. 

Mr. Keeton first became acquainted 
with credit unions when he was audi- 
tor for the Colorado Cooperative 
Board of Exchange, he was assigned 
to work with bookkeeping problems of 
rural credit unions associated with 


this association, and later with expe- 
rience as an examiner of federal credit 
unions, he became interested in full 
time credit union field work. 


CUNA Field Representative 
For North-Eastern District 


Henry L. True, field representative 
of Cuna Mutual Insurance Society, 
will change his residence to the North- 
Eastern district of CUNA, to bring 
greater CUNA field service to this 
area. Mr. Timme will begin his work 
in this district July 1. 


Correction 


IN THE ARTICLE entitled “Credit Union 
Widow Succeeds as Credit Union 
Partner” it was stated that Louise 
Nation was given the “Miss Ohio” 
credit union award. This award was 
given to Mrs. Charlotte Berth of the 
I.J.C. Federal Credit Union of To- 
ledo. I apologize for the error, and 
recognize another outstanding credit 
union worker from Toledo. 


Credit Union in New Movie 
Fitm Suots or Crepit UNION service, 
illustrating its effect on the lives of 
working people, are shown in a brief 
but telling sequence in a new movie 
produced by the New World Com- 
pany of Hollywood for the Coop- 
erative League of the USA. 

The film, “What is a Co-op,” tells 
dramatically the dramatic story of 
how people are working together in 
many fields to improve their stand- 
ard of living. 


Riches 


You ARE RICHER TODAY than you were 
yesterday if you have laughed often, 
given something, forgiven even more, 
made a new friend today, or made 
stepping-stones of stumbling-blocks. 
You are richer if you have thought 
more in terms of “thyself” than “my- 
self,” or if you have managed to be 
cheerful even if you were weary. 
You are richer if a little child has 
smiled at you, or a stray dog has 
licked your hand, or if you have 
looked for the best in others, and 
given others the best in you.—Go.p- 
Smitu’s Co-Workers’ CIRcLe. 


No Wonder We Get Ahead 


WHEN THE CREDIT UNION treasurer is 
on the job, he plays ball, shoots the 
works, greases the skids, knocks ’em 
dead, pushes his line, pulls in his 
horns, holds his own, hangs on, digs 
down, coughs up, follows through, 


hits hard, goes overboard—for his 
members. 
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Why Use 
The Cuna Automobile Insurance Program 


—Automobile credit is one of the top reasons 
for making consumer loans. 


—Many credit union members are urged to 
sign unfavorable contracts for credit and 
automobile insurance. 


—The Cuna Automobile Insurance plan brings 
together the ingredients for prompt and 
reliable service on automobile credit and 
insurance. 


Provide Dependable and Complete 
Automobile Insurance Coverage 


For further information write the 
Credit Union National Association 
Madison 1, Wisconsin 

















Employers Mutual Liability Insurance Company of Wisconsin 
Home Office: Wausau, Wisconsin 
Credit Union Insurance Department: Appleton, Wisconsin 
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you can find a FOUR-LEAF a CLOVER 


hang a horseshoe 
over the door, 
carry a rabbit's foot, 
throw salt over 
your left shoulder, 
but you can t beat 


the law of averages! 


Are you ‘“‘trusting to luck’’ that none of your borrowers 
will die or become disabled, and that you won’t have to 
collect from a widow or co-signers? — or write a loan off 
as uncollectible? 


Don't trust to luck—be sure! Use CUNA Mutual's Loan 
Protection. [hen if an insured borrower dies, or becomes 
totally and permanently disabled, CUNA Mutual will pay 
the loan in full. A four-leaf clover may cost nothing, but 
CUNA Mutual's Loan Protection is less expensive! 


CUNA MUTUAL 
INSURANCE SOCIETY 


MADISON, WISCONSIN * HAMILTON, ONTARIO 


THE CREDIT UNION OWNED AND OPERATED INSURANCE COMPANY 
The BRIDGE 





